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Art. II. — Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature. 

1. A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, with a 
Praxis. By Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary His- 
tory in, and Librarian to, the University of Copenhagen. 
A new Edition, enlarged and improved by the Author. 
Translated from the Danish. By B. Thorpe, Honorary 
Member of the Icelandic Literary Society, fyc. Copen- 
hagen. 1830. pp. 224. 8vo. 

2. Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By John Josias 
Conybeare, M. A. &tc. Professor of Anglo-Saxon and 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Edited with 
additional Notes, &/-C. By his Brother, William Daniel 
Conybeare. London. 1826. pp. 286. 8vo. 

The language and literature of the Anglo-Saxons must ever 
be a subject of lively and enduring interest to the descendants 
of that race, wherever scattered abroad over the many-peopled 
globe. Wherever the English tongue is spoken, this parent 
language deserves to be studied by those who would acquire a 
thorough knowledge of that tongue. To Englishmen, and 
their offspring in every land, the Anglo-Saxon is precisely 
what the Latin is to the Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
or the Icelandic to the modern inhabitants of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. Doubtless, the original language of Eng- 
land has received, in its passage through the long tract of time, 
great accessions of strength and riches from the tributary 
streams of Norman, French, and Latin ; but its sturdiest roots 
are to be looked for and found in the Anglo-Saxon. Even 
the mere beauty of its idiom has often been impaired by these 
foreign accessions. The constant tendency of fashion has 
been to innovate upon its original simplicity. The affectation 
of writing a Latinized or Frenchified English is, indeed, now 
quite discredited by the public taste both here and in the 
parent country. Still we often find even the best writers and 
speakers using words and idioms of Latin and French origin, 
where those of Anglo-Saxon growth would have far more 
force and beauty. This tendency can only be corrected by a 
knowledge of the primitive tongue spoken and written by our 
ancestors not only before, but after the Norman conquest, 
when the Rbmanz or langue oVouil, introduced by the Eng- 
lish kings of the Norman line as the language of the court and 
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the law, was justly considered by their English subjects as a 
hateful badge of slavery. The study of the Anglo-Saxon 
may, therefore, be considered as essential to a complete 
knowledge of modern English. 

Still this study has not been cultivated with any very de- 
cisive success in England, — the country, of all others, most 
interested in its improvement. In vain have rich endowments 
been founded for this purpose at Oxford. England, with all 
her pride and magnificence of patronage, is still indebted to 
foreigners, — to learned natives of the cold and barren North, 
for the successful developement of her original national lan- 
guage. What is more, some of her scholars have not been 
ashamed to use the intellectual treasures gathered by the 
sagacity and unwearied industry of the Danish philologists, 
without the slightest acknowledgement or hint of the source 
whence they derived their information. 

That great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel Johnson, was fully 
sensible of the importance of assigning the Gothic portion of our 
language to its Gothic origin. Dr. Jamieson, in his Diction- 
ary of the Scottish, has availed himself of the old Gothic 
tongues to illustrate that Doric dialect of the English language. 
So also J. Serenius, in the second edition of his Anglo- 
Swedish Dictionary, has traced several English words to their 
Gothic source ; but the acquaintance of these writers with 
the old Gothic languages was too superficial to enable them 
thoroughly to develope their affinities with modern English. 
Much of this rich field still remains ungleaned by the students 
of our language. 

We shall hereafter show that the Anglo-Saxon literature is 
of some intrinsic value, though it certainly cannot be consid- 
ered as a rich literature in comparison with the Icelandic, or old 
Scandinavian, and still less with that of any modern civilized 
people. The original fountains of our laws flowed in this 
dialect. The light of Christianity first shone on the British 
island through its medium. The Saxon Chronicle and other 
writings are the earliest monuments of English history. But 
the Anglo-Saxon language and literature would have a still 
stronger claim to the general interest of the literary world, if 
that language could be shown to be the parent of the present 
living tongues of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; and if it 
could be proved that the Icelandic poetry, versification, and 
mythology, were all borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons, and 
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have never been truly national on the Scandinavian continent, 
or in the Danish Archipelago. This theory has been main- 
tained by the late Professor Riihas, of Berlin, and other Ger- 
man writers. To this contested point, Professor Rask has 
therefore applied himself with patriotic zeal, aided by his 
mighty philological powers and unrivalled knowledge of the 
anatomy and filiation of languages. 

In the first place, the comparative poverty of the Anglo- 
Saxon literature affords a strong presumption against this spec- 
ulation. We shall here seek in vain for such works as the 
Icelandic prose and poetic Edda, containing a greater mass of 
poetry, mythology, rhetoric, and philosophy, (not of classic 
origin,) than any other European nation can boast ;* for a 
national history like the Heimskringla of Snorre Sturleson ; 
for a biography like that of Njala ;\ or such a treatise on the 
offices of human life as K6ngsskuggsja.\ 

Professor Rask has fortified this ground by a strong histor- 
ical argument. 

' It is an acknowledged fact, says he, that nations bring 
their languages with them from the countries whence they 
migrate. Thus the Phenicians brought the Punic tongue to 
Africa ; the Greeks, the Greek to Magna Grscia ; and the Scan- 
dinavians, the old Northern (Norrmna) to Iceland : but there 
exists no trace of our forefathers having migrated to our present 
settlements from England ; on the contrary, it is known with 
much greater certainty, that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
were inhabited by Scandinavian tribes long before the passing of 
the Anglo-Saxons into Britain, and that it was only after this 
emigration that they became united into one people, speaking a 
common language. It is, therefore, not to be conceived on what 

* The author of the present article has given some account of these 
curious books in a former number of this Review. See N. A. Review, 
January, 1829.— Art. II. 

t This is a biography of the celebrated Icelander, Njall Thorgeirsson, 
and his sons, considered as a master-piece for its authenticity and style. 

% Kingsskuggsja, or the Mirror of Kings, is supposed to have been 
written by King Sverre, who reigned in Norway in the latter part of 
the twelfth century. It contains a treatise of the various offices of hu- 
man life with reference to the different professions and civil conditions 
of that age, such as the courtier, clerk, merchant, &c. ; presenting a 
very striking and instructive picture of the manners, customs and 
opinions of the North during the middle ages. The best edition of 
this work is that published by Halfdan Einarson, at Sore, in 1768, 
with a learned introduction by the celebrated Erikson. 
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historical authority the present Scandinavian tongues can be de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon, which was never spoken out of 
England. On the contrary, we are told by the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves, that they removed to England from the southern parts 
of Sleswig and neighboring tracts of Germany ; so that with 
much more reason we might assume the converse of the propo- 
sition, and say, that the Anglo-Saxon is derived from the old 
Danish ; this has not, however, to my knowledge, been asserted 
by any one ; it would, moreover, be absurd and false ; as it was 
not the Danes themselves, but their neighbors, who migrated ; 
it was, therefore, not the Danish language, but their own Teu- 
tonic dialects, which they took with them. 

It is also known, that these emigrants consisted of three dis- 
tinct Gothic races, viz. Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. Whether 
the Angles or the Saxons were more numerous is not known 
with certainty ; but the Angles finally conquered a larger portion 
of the country, and gave their name to the whole nation. It was 
they, perhaps, who were especially invited by the Britons ; yet it 
is remarkable, that the English, to the present day, are called, 
both by the Britons in Wales and the Highlanders of Scotland, 
(in Kymric and Gmlic) not Angles or Englishmen, but Saxons. 
The emigrant Saxons also founded three kingdoms ; but whether 
we suppose the Saxons or the Angles to have been the more 
numerous, it is certain that the Jutes where the fewest ; this is 
evident from a remarkable passage in the Saxon Chronicle, An. 
449, where it is said : 



Of Jotum comon Cantware 
and Wihtware, tluet is seo 
mreith, the nu eardath on Wiht, 
and thaet cynn on West-Saxum, 
the man gyt haet Jutnacynn. 
Of Eald-Saxum comon East- 
Seaxan and Suth-Seaxan, and 
West-Seaxan. Of Angle comon 
(se at siththan stod westig be- 
twix Jutum and Seaxum) Enst- 
Engle, Middel-Angle, Mearce, 
and ealle Northymbria. 



From the Jutes came the in- 
habitants of Kent and of Wight, 
that is, the race that now dwells 
in Wight, and that tribe among 
the West-Saxons, which is yet 
called the Jute tribe. From the 
Old-Saxons came the East-Sax- 
ons and South-Saxons. From 
the Angle's land (which has al- 
ways since stood waste betwixt 
the Jutes and Saxons) came the 
East-Angles, Mercians, and all 
the Northumbrians. 



Thus the ; Jutes constituted a very inconsiderable portion of 
the emigrants, and even this was separated into three bodies ; 
so that also upon this ground, we Scandinavians can ascribe to 
ourselves a very small share in the language ; for whether the 
Angles are assumed to have been Scandinavian or Teutonic, 
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the utmost we can thence conclude is, that the Danish tongue 
was introduced into the Anglo-Saxon, and not vice versa, as the 
Angles never returned ; nor could the Danes have mingled with 
any that remained behind ; for it is expressly said, that their 
emigration was so complete, that the land stood waste betwixt 
the Jutes and the Saxons. That the Saxons were Teutonic, and 
not Scandinavian, seems evident beyond a doubt, from their whole 
history, from their ancient habitation, and from the accounts left 
us by King Alfred, and other Anglo-Saxons. By a parity of 
reasoning, the Danish cannot be derived from the language of 
the emigrant Saxons ; nor can the Danes and their language be 
said to be descended from those Saxons before their emigration ; 
for there is not, as far back as history reaches, the faintest 
trace or hint of any Saxon emigration to the North ; on the con- 
trary, the Danes are, from the remotest times, distinguished from 
the Saxons, with whom they were in a state of constant warfare ; 
so that when the Swedish King, Adils, requested aid of Rolf 
Krage, King of Denmark, against King Ale in the uplands of 
Norway, Rolf Krage, as we learn from Skalda, Chap. 44, could 
not go himself, because he was engaged in a Saxon war. The 
Danes are, moreover, from time immemorial, described as a 
great and powerful nation, that often threatened the independence 
of their neighbors ; as in the times of Ivar Vidfadme, Ragnar 
Lodbrog, Canute the Great, the Valdemars, and Queen Marga- 
ret ; and cannot, therefore, with the faintest show of probability, 
be considered as a Saxon colony. They are besides so clearly 
distinguished from the Saxons, that, as we are informed, there 
dwelt a small tribe of Angles between them. That these Angles 
were Teutonic, it is reasonable to infer from the circumstance of 
their being so cjosely connected with the Saxons, that the whole 
of them accompanied the latter in their emigration, whereas it 
can only have been detached families from Jutland, who having 
heard from report of the fortunes that were to be acquired, joined 
the others, in the hope of sharing the spoil. That the Angles 
were a Teutonic race is not only probable, but almost certain, 
from the fact, that the dialect of these invaders so soon coalesced 
into one common tongue, and assumed a character so decidedly 
Teutonic, that, with the exception of a few Normanisms, intro- 
duced in later times, there is scarcely a vestige deserving notice 
of the old Scandinavian, or of Danish structure, to be found in 
Anglo-Saxon ; so that in this respect, even the Old-Saxon bears 
a stronger resemblance to the Scandinavian tongues.' — Preface, 
pp. viii — xii. 

This diversity of origin is again illustrated by the difference 
of grammatical structure between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
vol. xxxiii. — no. 73. 42 
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old Scandinavian or Icelandic, with its offspring the Swedish 
and Danish. Thus, in tbe simple classes of nouns, the Anglo- 
Saxons inflected the plural and the definite form of the adjec- 
tives alike, as in the modern German. This analogy does not 
exist in the Icelandic, Danish, and Swedish. So also the 
Anglo-Saxons, like the Germans, had but one definite article, 
which is always placed before the substantive or adjective ; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongues have all a second definite 
article, which is affixed to every substantive. The Anglo- 
Saxons made no distinction of genders in the nominative of 
adjectives, excepting a few feminines that end in u. In Dan- 
ish, on the other hand, the neuter has its appropriate termina- 
tion t, and in the old language the masculine ended in er, but 
the feminine never had any particular termination. The An- 
glo-Saxon also differs from the Danish in the termination of 
the tenses of the verbs, and in not having any passive form, 
which the Icelandic and its derivative languages have always 
possessed. There are many other particulars of contrast 
which it would be too tedious to enumerate. 

This diversity is further illustrated by the fact, that the 
Angles and Saxons were the immediate neighbors of the 
Danes, a considerable number of whom accompanied them in 
their emigration to south-western Europe. Every thing then 
conspires to prove, that the Danish cannot be derived from 
any Teutonic language, since it differs so widely from that 
which is geographically the nearest to it, and in the formation 
of which the Danes may be supposed to have borne a part. 
This, again, is confirmed by the close analogy which has al- 
ways existed between the Danish, and the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian. Indeed the languages of Denmark and Norway have 
been identical ever since the Danish has become a fixed and 
regular tongue. This has been the case ever since the union 
of the two kingdoms, and still continues, notwithstanding their 
separation and the annexation of Norway to Sweden. A 
comparison between old Danish and old Swedish also betrays 
their common origin in the Scandinavian, which unquestion- 
ably came from the south-east of Europe, if not from Asia. 

' Thus the Anglo-Saxon cannot,' says Professor Rask, ' with 
the faintest semblance of truth, be assumed as the foundation of 
the Danish ; such a hypothesis would be at variance with all 
historical accounts, and against all internal evidence derived 
from the structure of the language itself. On the contrary, the 
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Danish is closely allied to the Swedish, and both, in the earliest 
times, lapse into the Icelandic, which, according to all ancient 
records, was formerly universal over all the North, and must 
therefore be considered as the parent of both the modern Scan- 
dinavian dialects.' — Preface, p. xxiii. 

As to the literature ; — it would be extremely rash to con- 
clude, from the resemblance which exists between a few poet- 
ical Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon words, that all the poesy of 
the one nation is borrowed from the other. For several of 
the words which have been quoted as poetic are purely pro- 
saic, and of daily common use in Iceland at the present time ; 
and many of them are still familiar to the common people in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Besides, most of the really 
poetic words which the Icelandic has in common with the 
Anglo-Saxon, are also to be found in the OZrf-Saxon, the 
Frankish, and the Masso-Gothic. Several of these poetic 
words are moreover so interwoven in the Scandinavian tongue, 
that it is plain they must be as old in the North as the nations 
themselves. The inference is therefore more probable, that 
such poetic words, as well as the old poetic diction in general, 
were common to all the Gothic tribes from the remotest anti- 
quity. It is, besides, difficult to conceive any reason why the 
Icelanders should have borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons more 
than their brethren on the continent ; for they were not natives 
of Iceland, but Danes and Norwegians, who warred against, 
and ultimately subdued the island, which had before been con- 
quered by the Saxons. The Icelanders were merely adven- 
turers, (such as Egill and others,) who went occasionally to 
England, and took part in the wars as mercenaries, sometimes 
on the one side and sometimes on the other. Their chief 
communication was with Norway and Denmark, not with Eng- 
land ; whence the Icelandic phrase atfara utan, (to go out in, 
— i. e. towards the mainland,) — became synonymous with — 
to sail to Norway or Denmark ; and the word ytra, (out be- 
yond sea,) expresses nearly the same as Copenhagen. 

The expressions in the poetical language of Scandinavia far 
transcend in fullness, richness, and variety, those of the Anglo- 
Saxon. A king, for example, is named after any celebrated 
royal house in the North or in Germany ; — a bird, a fish, and 
a tree, are denoted by the specific name of any specific bird, 
fish, or tree. Traces still exist of this practice in the vulgar 
language of the Icelanders to this day ; as in the proverb — eplit 
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fellr ekki langt fra eikinni, ' the apple falls not far from the 
tree,' (i. e. the oak.) This practice must necessarily have 
originated in the peculiar genius and character both of the 
people and language, and could not have been derived from 
any extraueous source. The old Scandinavian also contains 
a countless number of primitive words used poetically, and 
also of nouns substantive formed from words in common use, 
which have no correspondent expressions in any other lan- 
guage. It also possesses a vast poetical vocabulary ; — an in- 
credible number of periphrases for the most common objects, 
exclusively derived from the old history and mythology of the 
North, which have not the slightest relation to the Anglo- 
Saxon story and superstition. Thus the earth is called Odin's 
wife. Gold is called iEger's (the sea's, river's, wave's,) light 
or fire ; because iEger, (the god of the sea, or Neptune of the 
Mythology,) when he entertained the iEsir, (celestial deities,) 
illuminated his hall with gold instead of tapers. The poetic 
Edda abounds in similar examples. Among these, Professor 
Rask quotes the following strophe from the Bjarkamal hin 
fornu : — the old Bjarkamal, a very ancient poem, of which 
several fragments still remain in the Skalda, in Snorre, and 
some of the Sagas. In this fragment, the king's munificence 
is described by many such mythic periphrases for gold. 



Gramr hinu gjoflasti 
gaeddi hirth sina 
Fenju forverki 
Fafnis mithgarthi, 
Glasis glo-barri 
Grana fagr-byrthi, 
Dravpnis dyrsveita, 
duni Grafvitnis. — 
Ytti avrr hilmir, 
alder vith-toku 
Sifjar svarth-festum 
Svelli dal-nauthar 
tregum otrs-gjoldum 
tarum Mardallar, 
eldi Oronar 
Ithja glys-malum. 



The noble prince 

gifted his people 

with Fenja's labour, 

Fafner's earth, 

Glaser's glittering leaves, 

the fair burthen of Grane, 

Dropner's precious sweat, 

the Dragon's bed. 

The munificent king gave 

(the warriors accepted it,) 

Sif's head-gear, (i. e. false hair,) 

the ice of the hand, 

The extorted otter-mulct, 

Freya's tears, 

the fire of the flood, 

the giant's glittering words. 



These remarkable figures of speech are quite peculiar to 
the language of the Northern Skalds, and cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the Scandinavian Mythology. 
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Their metrical system, too, is almost altogether different from 
that of the Anglo-Saxons. There are more than a hundred 
Icelandic metres, and of this great number there are only two 
or three to be found in Anglo-Saxon poetry. These metres 
are contemporaneous with the Scandinavian poetry, and can be 
traced back beyond the discovery and colonization of Iceland. 
They are to be found in the fragments of the Bjarkamal of 
Brage the Old, a Skald who certainly lived in Denmark, and 
is supposed to have been the author of Ragnar Lodbrog's fa- 
mous Death-Song ; of Thjodolf from Hoine, who was Skald, 
or court-poet to king Harald, the fair-haired, and the author 
of an historical lay called Ynlingar-tal, which Snorre has pre- 
served in his history of the Norwegian kings ; and of Eivind 
Skaldespilder, Skald to king Hakon the Good, who wrote, or 
rather sung, that fine lay called Hakonarmal, on the death 
and apotheosis of his royal master, who is admitted by Odin 
to the joys of Valhalla, notwithstanding his apostacy from the 
Pagan faith of his fathers. The imagery of all these frag- 
ments bears a much stronger family likeness to Oriental, than 
to any Western poetry with which we are acquainted. They 
resemble, for example, that of the Persians, who, we are told 
by Sir William Jones, delight in similar circumlocutions of 
poetic diction.* With this, too, all the early traditions of the 
ancient North agree ; — that Odin and his followers introduced 
from the East, the religion, language, poetry, and alphabetic 
characters, which prevailed in Scandinavia for a thousand 
years before the introduction of Christianity. Even supposing 
that their emigration was preceded by that of other Gothic 
tribes who wandered to the North, crossed the Baltic and 
drove the original Celtic inhabitants of the Peninsula towards 
the Pole, — where the remnant of their descendants is still to 
be found in the Finnish tribes, — these traditions may be satis- 
factorily explained, on the hypothesis that the language did not 
become formed until the arrival of this last c61ony, which in- 
troduced the religion of Buddha, the oriental taste in poetry, 
and the Runic characters which were afterwards used all over 
the North. 

The next question is, whether the old Northern poetry and 
mythology flourished only in Iceland, or have been original 

* See Sir William Jones's Persian Grammar and Commentarius de 
Poesi Asiatica. 
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in the countries from which Iceland was discovered and 
planted ? The answer, if not already implied in the preceding 
remarks, will be found in what follows. Eivind Skaldespilder, 
author of the elegiac lay upon King Hakon the Good, called 
Hakonarmal, was unquestionably a Norwegian, and composed 
a panegyric on the Icelanders, who collected a contribution 
in silver at one of their public assemblies, and caused a curious 
ornament to be made of it, which they sent to Norway as 
a present to the Skald. His poverty, and a famine which 
ensued in Norway, afterwards compelled him to sell this gift 
of the people of Iceland, on which occasion he composed some 
pathetic lines, which have been preserved by Snorre. We are 
also told that the Norwegian King, Harald Hardrad, (who in- 
vaded England and was killed in battle by Harold the Saxon, 
the rival of William of Normandy,) composed some verses, 
which are cited by Snorre, but with which the royal author 
was extremely dissatisfied as being too bald and simple, — not 
sufficiently enriched with poetic imagery. It is superfluous to 
dwell upon Ragnar Lodbrog's death-song, as an additional 
proof of the prevalence of this poetical literature upon the Scan- 
dinavian continent and the Danish isles.* There are also many 
other testimonies to the same fact to be collected in the early 
Swedish songs and sagas. In short, all the ancient memorials 
of the North abound in proofs and examples that the Icelandic 
poetry and mythology were common to all the Scandinavian 
nations. 

Should it be objected that the alleged remains of this poetry 
have been preserved in Iceland alone, and are, therefore, 
liable to the suspicion of having been falsely imputed by the 
Icelanders to their Scandinavian ancestors, the answer is ready. 
In the first place, it is quite unnatural to suppose, that the Ice- 
landers should repudiate their own poetical glory, assign its 
laurels to Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish Skalds, — and make 
the deities and heroes of those nations figure in their lays, to 
the exclusion of their own national gods and chieftains, as well 
as those of the Erse and Anglo-Saxons. How should it occur 
to the Iceland poets to call gold after a Jotnish prince of 
Lessee, or a Swedish slave-girl in Lejre, had not those persons 

* The original text of this curious ancient lay, with Danish, Latin, 
and French versions, copious notes, glossary, and a specimen of the old 
music, was published by Professor Ram, in 1826. It has been very 
much disfigured in other editions and translations. 
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and events been known and appropriated to the language of 
Northern poetry before the settlement of Iceland ? How, too, 
could these mythic images and figures of speech, which form 
so great a part of that language, have been borrowed from the 
Anglo-Saxons, who embraced Christianity centuries before the 
discovery of Iceland ? In the next place, it may be observed, 
that there are native relics of the ancient poetry in Scandi- 
navia itself, which have escaped the destroying hand of time. 
Thus, for example, on an old Runic staff still preserved in the 
Royal Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, we 
find, after a prose introduction of three or four words, a 
perfect stanza of eight lines of the Skaldic metre, called 
Drottkvathi, with alliteration, line rhyme, and every other pe- 
culiar characteristic of that species of verse. Alliteration, 
which was the favorite artifice of the Skaldic muse, endured 
until long after the parent language had ceased to be spoken 
and written on the Scandinavian continent, and had been 
gradually transformed into the modern Swedish and Danish. 
It continued to exist in the national feeling and taste, and was 
unconsciously adopted by the versifiers during the middle 
ages. Examples of this are to be found in the Danish Rhyme 
Chronicle,* — in the Kcempevisir,-\ — and in the old Swedish 
popular poetry. They also prove that the mythic tales, fables, 
and images, in both the prose and poetic Edda, have been pre- 
served in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, ever since the 
abolition of Paganism, and down to the present day, though 
somewhat deflected from their original character by the lapse 
of time, and the gradual influence of Christianity. 

* The Danish Rhyme Chronicle is supposed to have been compiled by 
certain monks in the latter part of the fifteenth century, from an 
epitome of Saxo Grammaticus. A fine edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1825, by Professor Molbach. It is a valuable monument of 
the language, though, as an historical authority, it cannot have much 
weight. 

t The Kcempevisir, or Heroic Ballads, form part of a collection con- 
sisting originally of a hundred pieces, first printed in 1591, by A. S. 
Vedel. This was reprinted in 1695, by the royal philologist, Peder 
Syv, with a hundred additional pieces. But the latest, and most per- 
fect edition, is that of Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek, in 5 vols. 
12mo. Copenhagen, 1812 — 14 ; which, besides being considerably en- 
larged, contains some interesting notes and illustrations, with the old 
melodies attached to several of the pieces. Some of these will soon 
appear in an English dress, in Dr. Bowring's forth-coming collection 
of the Songs of Scandinavia. 
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' As the Anglo-Saxon, from what we have now seen,' con- 
tinues Professor Rask, ' deviates so widely from the Danish and 
other Scandinavian dialects, so, on the other hand, it is intimately 
allied with the Teutonic ; of this, proofs have already been given, 
which it is the less necessary to repeat, as no one has yet called 
so palpable a truth in question, though by many it has been ex- 
aggerated, who have considered the Anglo-Saxon and the Old- 
Saxon as the same tongue, though the difference between them is 
as great as that between Spanish and Italian ; but that they should 
bear a close resemblance to one another is extremely natural, as 
the two nations were immediate neighbors, and both belonged to 
the same subdivision of the Teutonic stock. For the great Gothic 
family divides itself into two chief branches, — the Scandinavian 
and the Teutonic or Germanic ; this latter is subdivided into the 
Upper and Lower Germanic. To the Upper, belong the ancient 
extinct tongues, — the Mseso-Gothic, the Allemanic, and the 
Francic ; to the Lower, the Old-Saxon, the Frisic, and the 
Anglo-Saxon. They differ from each other chiefly in this, that 
the Upper Germanic is harsher and fuller, the Lower, softer and 
more flexible. All of them possess those characteristics, which 
so decidedly distinguish the Teutonic languages from the Scan- 
dinavian, namely, that they have no passive voice, and do not 
join the article to the nouns, &c. They have also a fixed, regu- 
lar and beautiful grammatical structure ; which, although some- 
what more artificial in the declensions, and simpler in the 
conjugations, than that of the Greek and Latin, yet, in other 
respects, bears much resemblance to it. This structure was 
destroyed during the middle ages, when foreign words were in- 
troduced, the terminations were shortened and assumed the 
vowel e ; many were confounded together, and, at length, totally 
forgotten ; and it was not until after this fermentation, which 
lasted between four and five hundred years, that, at about the 
period of the Reformation, the modern tongues, the German, the 
Dutch, and the English, displayed themselves. Nearly the 
same process took place in the North, though the Teutonic 
nations were far more fortunate than the Scandinavian, having, 
instead of six ancient tongues, (and, perhaps, more, though we 
have no evident remains of any besides those already mentioned) 
acquired three new and simple, but copious and excellent lan- 
guages ; one for each of the three great nations into which they 
had dissolved : while the Scandinavians, though greatly inferior 
in numbers, have, for one ancient language, which was formerly 
echoed from Holmegard to " Vinland hit gode,"* acquired three 

* Holmegdrd is the Icelandic name for Cholmogori, the seat of the 
ancient Scandinavian princes of the house of Ruric in the northern 
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leading tongues ; namely, the ancient Scandinavian, which con- 
tinued in Iceland, the Danish, cultivated in Denmark and Nor- 
way during the long and happy union of the two kingdoms ; 
and the Swedish, which extended itself to Finland, where it 
still continues to be the language of the cultivated classes. 
The difference, however, between the modern Scandinavian 
tongues is not greater than between Attic and Doric, Spanish 
and Portuguese, so that whoever understands the one may profit 
by the literature of both, and needs be at no loss in any of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

But to return to the Anglo-Saxon. It appears, then, to have 
been, in its origin, a rude mixture of the dialects of the Saxons, 
the Angles, and the Jutes ; but we are not acquainted with it in 
that state, these dialects having soon coalesced into one language, 
as the various kindred tribes soon united to form one nation after 
they had taken possession of England. With the introduction of 
Christianity and the Roman alphabet, their literature began and 
continued during all the wars and dreadful devastations, which our 
rugged and warlike forefathers spread over the land ; the nation 
itself, notwithstanding all its revolutions and misfortunes, having 
preserved a certain degree of integrity. Even under the Danish 
kings, all laws and edicts were promulgated in pure Anglo-Saxon, 
in which, with the exception of a few single words, no striking 
influence can be traced of the old Scandinavian or Icelandic, 
spoken by our forefathers at that period. On the contrary, the 
Anglo-Saxon rather exercised an influence on the old language 
spoken in the three northern kingdoms, particularly in Denmark. 
It was not till after the Norman conquest, that French and Latin 
were introduced as the language of the Court; whilst the Anglo- 
Saxon was despised, and sunk into a dialect of the vulgar, which, 
not till it had undergone a complete transformation, and been 
blended with the language of the old Northern settlers, and with the 
French spoken by the conquerors, whereby the ancient structure 

parts of Russia. From these princes and their followers the name of 
Russians was probably derived, after their native seat in Swedish 
Upland, Ris-lagen, which, from being an appellation given to the 
princes and varangi who accompanied them, was afterwards applied to 
the natives who had been previously called Slavonians. By these 
names (owcm and <hcXo/?!si) the two races and languages were still distin- 
guished by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the middle of 
the tenth century. 

Wineland the Good, was the name given by the first Scandinavian 
navigators to that part of the coast of North America, discovered by 
them about the year 1000, from the wild grapes found there. A very 
circumstantial and credible account of this discovery is contained in 
Snorre Sturleson's Saga of Olaf Tryggvason. 

vol. xxxiii. — no. 73. 43 
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was almost entirely lost, and after an interval of some centuries, 
re-appeared as a new tongue, — the modern English. We thus 
find here the same changes, which took place in the languages 
of Germany and the North, though no where was the transition 
attended with such violence as in England, and no where has it 
left such manifest and indelible traces as in the English lan- 
guage. We have here an ancient, fixed, and regular tongue, 
which, during a space of five hundred years, preserved itself 
almost without change ; for King Ethelbert adopted Christianity 
about 593 — 596, and his laws, which we may refer to about the 
year 600, are perhaps the oldest extant in Anglo-Saxon. In the 
year 1066, William the Bastard conquered England ; but the 
highly cultivated, deep-rooted, ancient national tongue could not 
be immediately extirpated ; though it was instantly banished from 
the Court. This King's laws even were issued in French. A 
fragment of the Saxon Chronicle, published by Lye, concluding 
with the year 1079, is still in pretty correct Anglo-Saxon ; but 
in the continuation of the same Chronicle, from 1135 to 1140, 
almost all the inflections of the language are either changed or 
neglected, as well as the orthography, and most of the old phrases 
and idioms. We may, therefore, fix the year 1100 as the limit 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, whose structure we shall consider in 
the following work. About the same period, the ancient Scan- 
dinavian began to be corrupted in Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den ; it remained, however, unchanged in Iceland ; but the 
Anglo-Saxon was preserved no where but in ancient writings, and 
therefore is, and long has been a dead language, not very ac- 
cessible to the learned themselves. The confusion that prevailed 
after 1100, belongs to the old English, period. The characters 
introduced by the monks were, indeed, long preserved, but the 
language was no longer the same, nor, indeed, is it alike in any 
two authors during this whole period, which may be extended 
to the epoch of the Reformation in 1550, or, to give a round 
number, to 1600. During this interval, the older writings natu- 
rally bear much resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon, and the later 
to the present English. The case is similar with the old Nor- 
wegian, the Swedish, and the Danish, also the German and the 
Dutch.' — Preface, pp. xliv — xlix. 

The chief characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon versifica- 
tion, like that of the other old Gothic nations, does not 
consist in syllabic quantity, but in alliteration or allitera- 
tive rhyme. Thus, where in two immediately successive and 
connected lines there occur three words beginning with the 
same letter, so that the (bird or last word stands first in the 
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second line, and the two others in the first line ; the initial 
letters in these three words are then called rhyming letters. 
The last of these is considered as the chief letter, after which 
the two letters in the preceding verse, which are called sub- 
letters, must be adjusted. As in the heroic lay of Beowulf: 

Tha w<es aefter whtc I Then after the feast 

Wop up-a-hafen. | a cry was raised. 

Here the w in ' Wop' is the chief letter, and the two others 
sub-letters. 

If the chief letter be a vowel, the sub-letters must also be 
vowels, yet, if possible, not the same. 

Eotenas and ylfe 
and orceas. 

The chief letter does not necessarily stand first in the second 
line, but is often preceded by some one or more short words, 
yet not by such as require the tone or emphasis in reading. 
There are several other peculiarities in this alliterative rhyme ; 
among which we may notice, that the two lines connected 
by alliteration need not be connected also in sense. The 
Anglo-Saxon lays are seldom divided, like the Icelandic, into 
regular stanzas of six or eight lines each, but the verse gener- 
ally runs on without any division into strophes. This circum- 
stance often renders this poetry more difficult to analyze 
and explain than the Icelandic ; in which last, some notion 
may be formed of the general sense and design, from the 
mechanical arrangement and connexion of the verses. 

Besides alliteration, the Northern poetry appears from the 
earliest times to have possessed line rhyme and final rhyme. 
The former is when two syllables in the same line have their 
vowels and the consonants following them alike, which is called 
perfect rhyme. Thus, in the ' Riming Poem,' in Mr. Cony- 
beare's Introduction, we find : 

Flan man hwiteth I They dart the javelin, 

Burg sorg biteth. I Sorrow biteth the city. 

Where flan and man, burg and sorg, make such line rhymes, 
which he supposes to be analogous to the more modern system 
of Skaldic metre, and to have been introduced among the 
Anglo-Saxon poets, in the age of Canute. 

Final rhyme is well known as the principal characteristic of 
modern versification. 
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In Icelandic, or old Scandinavian, the various species of 
verse are divided into three principal classes : 1st. Narrative 
verse, (Fornyrthalag,) has alliteration only. 2d. Heroic 
verse, (Drottkvathi,) has both alliterative and line rhyme, with 
a stricter metre. 3d. Popular verse, (Rtmhenda,) which has 
alliterative and final rhyme. 

The characteristics of narrative verse, are, 1st. The allitera- 
tion above explained, without any other sort of rhyme ; and, 
2dly. The number of emphatic syllables. The length of each 
line is not so accurately determined by feet as in Latin. The 
long or accented syllables alone influence the measure, of 
which there are two in a line, each of which is usually followed 
by one, two, or more short syllables, but these long and short 
syllables are arranged by the cadence of the verse merely ; 
yet two or more accented syllables seldom occur unaccom- 
panied by some short ones. Thus in the following lines from 
King Alfred's translation of Boethius : 



Eala thu scippend 

sci'rra tungla 

Aeofnes and eorthan ! 

thu on Aeahsetle 

ecum ricsast ; 

and thu ealne praethe 

heofon ymb-Aweorfest ; 

and thurh thine Aalige miht 

funglu genydest, 

thaet hi the to-hyrath ! 



O thou Creator 

of the bright stars, 

of heaven and of earth ! 

Thou on high seat 

ever reignest ; 

and thou all the heaven 

swiftly turnest round ; 

and through thy holy might, 

compellest the stars 

that they obey thee ! 



This narrative verse is the oldest national verse of the Gothic 
nations, as the hexameter is of the Phrygian nations. The 
resemblance between them is so striking, that the hexameter 
seems, as Professor Finn Magnussen has indicated, merely a 
variety of the old narrative verse. The first lines of the 
iEneid, for instance, arranged according to the rules of narra- 
tive verse, stand thus : 



Arma virumque 
cano, Trojae 
qui primus ab oris 
littora : multum 
ille et terris 
jactatus et alto, 
vi superum 
saevffi memorem 
Junonis ob iram. 



Italiam 

fato profugus 

Lavinaque venit 

multa quoque 

et bello passus, 

dum conderet urbem, 

inferretque 

deos Latio, 

genus unde Latinum. 
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This decomposition produces the Gothic narrative verse so 
completely, that in these lines of Virgil, there is not a single 
deviation from its rules, and it reads just as fluently when 
arranged according to the Icelandic metre, as according to the 
laws of the Greek and Latin hexameter. The reverse of the 
process does not hold good, for narrative verse cannot be so 
easily turned into hexameter, the latter being subjected to 
greater restriction. 

Narrative verse was the most prevailing metre among the 
Anglo-Saxons. The only deviation from, or rather variety of it, 
is a verse corresponding nearly to the Icelandic Fornyrthalag, 
which may be termed the long narrative verse, and which is 
sometimes used by Caedmon, along with the ordinary kind, as 
in that passage where he makes a sudden transition to this 
more solemn metre, to suit his verse to the grandeur of his 
subject, viz. the ' archangel ruin'd.' This passage consisting 
of twenty lines stands in immediate contact, both at the 
beginning and end, with the common narrative verse of the 
poem. The same practice is adopted by the Skald in the 
Hakonarmal, where the Icelandic six-lined narrative verse, is 
mixed with eight-lined, for the sake of variety. 

It seems very questionable whether the Icelandic Drott- 
kvcethi, or heroic verse, consisting of an union of alliteration 
with line rhyme, and of regular lines of equal length of four, six, 
or eight syllables, was known to and used by the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Icelandic Rtinhenda, or popular verse, consists also of regu- 
lar divided lines of equal length, with alternate long and short 
syllables. It is divided into several species, according to the 
number of the long syllables, the shortest of which only have 
a complement, but all are distinguished by final rhyme. The 
paraphrase attributed to Caedmon, has been supposed to be 
composed in this metre ; and it certainly bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Icelandic poem, Hbfathlausn, by the celebrated 
hero and poet, Egill Skalla-Grimsson. In the more modern 
language, which arose out of the corrupt Anglo-Saxon, and 
thus formed the old English, the ancient versification, espe- 
cially the narrative and popular kind, was long preserved and 
only gradually changed. The following specimen is taken 
from the Vision of Pierce Plowman, written by Robert Lang- 
land, in 1350. 

I fooked on my Zeft halfe 
as the Zady me taught, 
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and «cas ware of a woman 

worthlyith clothed, 

pur/iled with pelure 

the yinest upon erthe, 

crowned with a crowne 

the &ing hath no better ; 

/estislich her/mgers 

were /"retted with gold wiers, 

and thereon red rubies 

as red as any glede, 

and diamonds of dearest price 

and double maner saphirs, &c. 

This species of verse, however, fell at last into disuse, and 
the popular verse, or Runhenda, became the foundation of the 
modern poetry, so far as this last is not a mere imitation of the 
classic models. This again gradually underwent a change, 
the alliteration, except in single lines, being dropped, and the 
final rhymes being used in lines not immediately successive, 
and sometimes only in alternate lines ; examples of which are 
also to be found among the other ancient Teutonic and North- 
ern nations. The following is a specimen much older than 
the preceding one, of the language in its intermediate state, 
between the true ancient Anglo-Saxon and the modern Eng- 
lish. The passage relates to the attributes of God. Here 
the old regular structure, though much impaired, is not en- 
tirely subverted. 

He wot hwet thencheth and hwet doth, 

alle quike wihte, 

nis no Louerd swich is Crist, 

ne no king swich is Drihte. 

Heuene and erthe and all that is, 
biloken is on his honde, 
He deth all that his wille is, 
on sea and ec on londe. 

He witeth and wialdeth alle thing, 
he is«6p alle sceafte, 
he wrohte/isc on ther sae, 
and/ogeles on thar lefte. 

He is ord abuten orde, 
and ende abuten cnde, 
he is afre on eche stede 
wende (the) wer thu joende. 
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He knows what think and what do 

all living beings, 

no Lord is such as Christ, 

no King is such as God (the Lord.) 

Heaven, and earth, and all that is, 
Is enclosed in his hand, 
He does all that is his will 
on sea and eke on land. 

He weighs and sways all things, 
he created all creatures, 
he wrought (made) fishes in the sea 
and fowls in the air. 

He is beginning without beginning, 

and end without end, 

He is ever in every place 

wend thee whichever way thou wendest. 

The relics of Anglo-Saxon poetry which have escaped the 
destroying touch of time, may be classified as follows : 1. 
Hymns and other minor Sacred Poems. 2. Heroic or Nar- 
rative Poetry, derived from historical or traditional sources. 
3. Heroic Poetry of a lyric character and Elegies. 4. Nar- 
rative Poetry derived from Scriptural sources. 5. Moral and 
Didactic. 6. Miscellaneous fragments. We shall briefly no- 
tice a few of these. 

1 . One of the earliest specimens of Anglo-Saxon poetical 
literature now extant, is the Hymn of Caedmon on the Crea- 
tion, preserved by king Alfred in his translation of the venera- 
ble Bede's ecclesiastical history. The account given by Bede 
of the first developement of Gaedmon's poetical talent, presents 
a singularly interesting trait of ancient manners, deeply tinged 
with the prevailing superstition of the age. ' Csedmon,' says 
Bede, ' was to an advanced period of life, so totally igno- 
rant of verse, that being accidentally present at a feast where 
the guests sang in their turn Latitice Causa, so soon as he 
saw the harp approach himself, he quitted the table abruptly, 
and returned home. In the course of the following night, he 
dreamed that a stranger accosted him and requested him to 
sing : he pleaded his inability, adding, that he had been com- 
pelled on that account to retire from his friend's table. " You 
have the power," replied the stranger. " What then," asked 
the cow-herd, (for that was Ceedmon's occupation,) " would 
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you have me sing ?" " The Creation," returned the stranger : 
and Ceedmon immediately found himself gifted with the faculty 
of composing and singing a short lay on that subject, which, on 
waking, he fully retained in his memory.' A circumstance so 
marvellous could not long be concealed from the superiors of 
the monastery, in whose service he was employed ; and after 
some further trial of his skill, he was persuaded to adopt their 
habit and dedicate himself entirely to the composition of reli- 
gious poetry. Being at last instructed by his brethren in 
Scripture history and the truths of religion, he versified them 
with a success, which, according to the venerable Bede, defies 
all future competition. 

This hymn is subjoined by Bede in Latin, and the Anglo- 
Saxon original is given by king Alfred. 



Nu we sceolan heregean 
heofon-rices weard 
metodes mihte 
and his mod-gethanc ; 
weorc wuldor-fader ! 
Swa he wundra gehwass 
ece drihten ! 
ord onstealde. 
He aerest scop 
eorthan bearnum 
heofon to hrofe, 
halig scyppend 
tha middangeard 
moncynnes neard 
ece drighten ! 
sfter teode 
Brum foldan, 
fred selmihtig ! 



Now should we praise 

Heaven's guardian king, 

our Maker's might 

and wisdom, — 

Father of glorious works ! 

Thus he of every (varied) won- 

Etemal Lord ! [der, — 

'stablished the origin. 

First he created 

for (us) the sons of earth 

Heaven's canopy, — 

Holy Creator ! 

Then this middle reign 

for mortal habitation,— 

Eternal Lord ! 

Next framed 

for men, — the earth, — 

Ruler Omnipotent ! 



This fragment will hardly be thought to justify the extrava- 
gant praise bestowed by the venerable historian upon the father 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry. We have here little more than that 
simple mechanism, which, by the accumulation of parallel pas- 
sages, has thus expanded to the length of eighteen lines the 
proposition : ' Let us praise God, the maker of Heaven and 
earth.' This artificial arrangement of the several members or 
clauses constituting a sentence, is quite characteristic of all the 
surviving remains of Anglo-Saxon poetry. It resembles the 
parallelism of the Hebrew poets, as explained by Bishop 
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Lowth. The other Sacred poems afford innumerable instances 
of this figure or mechanism. A paragraph, for example, in 
the description of the deluge, is thus rendered line for line, and 
almost word for word, by Mr. Conybeare. 

(a) Bethought him then, our God 

(b) Of him that plough'd the wave, 

(a) The gracious Lord of Hosts 

(b) Of Lamech's pious son, 

(c) And of each living soul 
(c) He saved amid the floods, 
(a) All glorious fount of life, 
(c) High o'er the deep abyss. 

Among the fragments contained in the Exeter MS., form- 
ing a part of the donation of books given by Bishop Leofric, 
(A. D. 1046 — 1073,) to the library of his cathedral at Exe- 
ter, is a hymn of thanksgiving of no inconsiderable poetic merit, 
a portion of which Mr. Conybeare has translated in the form 
of the irregular ode, and thus preserved more faithfully the 
abrupt transitions of the original, than could have been done 
in blank verse. 

' Befits it well that man should raise 

To Heaven the song of thanks and praise, 

For all the gifts a bounteous God 

Prom age to age hath still bestow'd. 

The kindly season's temper'd reign, 
The plenteous store, the rich domain 
Of this mid-earth's extended plain. 

All that his creatures' wants could crave, 

His boundless power and mercy gave. 

Noblest of yon bright train that sparkle high, 
Beneath the vaulted sky, 

The Sun by day, the silver'd Moon by night, 

Twin fires of heaven, dispense (for man) their useful light. 
Where'er on earth his lot be sped, 
(For man) the clouds their riches shed, 

In gentler dews descend, or opening pour 

Wide o'er the land their fertilizing shower.' 

2. But the most remarkable monument of Anglo-Saxon 
poetical literature, is the heroic lay, or epic poem, concerning 
the exploits of Beowulf, a Gothic hero of the royal race of the 
Skjoldungr, or first dynasty of the kings of Denmark. The only 
manuscript of this curious old poem still extant, was rescued 
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from the fire which consumed the greater part of the Cottonian 
library, and is now deposited, with the other remains of that 
fine collection, in the British museum. It was copied in 1786, 
by Thorkelin, an eminent Danish antiquary, then on a visit to 
England, who had prepared, with great labor and expense, a 
translation and glossary, which were unfortunately destroyed, 
together with the greater part of the learned editor's literary 
treasures, during the British bombardment of Copenhagen in 
1807. The indefatigable veteran again resumed his labors, and 
published in 1815 an edition of the poem, which is analyzed 
by Mr. Turner, in the last volume of his excellent history of 
the Anglo-Saxons.* This edition bears but too many marks 
of the unfavorable circumstances under which it was given to 
the world, and the student of literary history might still have 
remained comparatively ignorant of the real scope and character 
of this Gothic epic, without the aid afforded by the translation 
into Danish, published at Copenhagen, in 1820, with copious 
notes and a glossary, by that accomplished Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, the Rev. Mr. Grundtvig.f A complete analysis of 
the whole poem, with a free English translation, or rather 
paraphrase of select passages, has also been since made by the 
late ingenious Mr. Conybeare, successively professor of Anglo- 
Saxon and of poetry in the University of Oxford. The metre 
adopted by Grundtvig appears, however, to be more nearly 
allied with the genius of the original, than the heroic or hex- 
ameter verse used by Conybeare in his otherwise very beautiful 
translation. The original manuscript is apparently of the tenth 
century ; it relates to historical events, which probably hap- 
pened in Denmark in the fourth or fifth century ; but the poem 
itself, in its present state, must be attributed to the period 
between the Danish and the Norman conquests of England, or 
what has been called the Danish-Saxon literary period. Its 
author was unquestionably a Christian, but his work may have 
been, as Thorkelin and Conybeare have conjectured,. a transla- 
tion or rifacimento of some earlier production of the Northern 
muse. It abounds in images and allusions belonging to the 

* De Danorum rebus gestis secul. iii. et iv. Poema Danicum Dialecto 
Anglo-Saxonica ; edidit versione Lat. et indicibus auxit Grim Johnson 
Thorkelin Eques Ord. Danebrogici auratus, &c. Havnise, 1815. 

f Bjouwulfs Drape. Et Gothisk Helte-Digt, fra forrige Aar-Tusinde 
af Angel-Saxisk paa Danske Rtlm, ved Nik. Fred. Sev. Gruntvig, 
Priest. Kjobenhavn, 1820. 
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Scandinavian mythology and tradition ; and in one part a Skald 
is introduced, who, like Demodocus in the Odyssey, entertains 
the warriors at Hrothgar's table, with the tale of the slaughter 
of the dragon, and the seizure of the treasure, by Sigmund the 
Waelsing, so famous in the Edda and the Volsungr-Saga of 
the North, as well as in the Teutonic heroic lay of the 
Niebelungen. Still the main story of Beowulf seems to belong 
to a class perfectly distinct from the mythic or mythic-historical 
cyclus of the Edda. Mr. Conybeare closes his analysis of 
this curious composition with the following remarks. 

' It can scarcely have escaped notice, that the Scandinavian 
bard, in the general style and complexion of his poetry, approaches 
much more nearly to the father of the Grecian epic, than to the 
romancers of the middle ages. If I mistake not, this similarity 
will readily be traced in the simplicity of his plan, in the air of 
probability given to all its details, even where the subject may be 
termed supernatural ; in the length and tone of the speeches 
introduced, and in their frequent digression to matters of contem- 
porary or previous history. It may be observed, too, that the 
song of Beowulf, especially in its latter cantos, affords an addi- 
tional argument, if any such were wanting after the labors of 
Percy and Ellis, against the theory which would attribute to the 
fictions of romance a Saracenic origin. The dragon furnished 
with wings, and breathing flame, the sword which melts at the 
touch of the Jutish blood, the unearthly light which pervades the 
cave of the Grendel, and beams from the magic statues presiding 
over that of the Fire-drake, had they occurred in a poem of later 
date, would in all probability have been considered by the eminent 
author of that theory as undoubted importations of the Crusaders. 
But the opinions of Warton, even when erroneous, were not 
taken up without apparent grounds. The fictions in question do 
assuredly bear, if it may be so termed, an Oriental rather than a 
Northern aspect ; and the solution of this phenomenon will be 
most successfully sought for in the hypothesis more recently sug- 
gested by those continental scholars, who, regarding the Gothic 
and the Sanscrit as cognate dialects, and identifying the character 
and worship of Odin with that of Buddha, claim for the whole of 
the Scandinavian mythology, an Asiatic origin of far more remote 
and mysterious antiquity.' p. 79. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon lay, on the battle of Brunanburh 
fought A. D. 938, between Athelstan the first Saxon monarch 
of all England, and Constantine King of Scotland, and Onlauf 
King of Ireland, with a confederacy of Norman Sea-Kings, 
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has been translated by Mr. Price, and published in his recent 
edition of Warton's History of English Poetry.* This trans- 
lation is remarkably well adapted to give the mere English 
reader an adequate notion of the peculiar style and character 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, by closely rendering the grammatical 
inflections of the original, and connecting the narrative by 
explanatory words supplied in parentheses, so as to preserve 
the original idiom as nearly as possible, without at the same 
time producing obscurity. 

Want of room prevents our noticing at large the lay on the 
death of Byrhtnoth, alderman of Northumbria, who was slain 
in repelling an invasion of the Danes, A. D. 991. Mr. Cony- 
beare, who is perhaps influenced by that prepossession natural 
to a scholar in favor of any branch of literature on which he 
has bestowed considerable time and labor, finds here again, in 
the general features of the composition, a near approximation 
to the war scenes of Homer. 

' If names like Byrhtnoth and Godric,' says he, ' could be sub- 
stituted for Patroclus and Menelaus, it might be almost literally 
translated into a cento of lines from the great father and fountain 
of poetry; and, as it is, it reads very like a version from one of 
the military narratives of the Iliad, excepting its want of the 
characteristic similes.' Introduction, p. lxxxviii. 

4. Among the narrative poetry derived from Scriptural 
sources, is the History of Judith, a fragment of which Mr. 
Turner has translated some passages, and which, he justly 
remarks, deserves to be considered an original narrative poem, 
since the outline only of the story is borrowed from that 
apocryphal book ; — the coloring and filling up having been 
supplied by the Saxon poet. This class also includes a metrical 
paraphrase of the book of Genesis, the Exodus of the Israelites, 
the story of Daniel, he. ascribed to Caedmon, — of whom we have 
an unquestionable fragment, which has been already noticed. 
The paraphrase itself ought probably to be attributed to some 
more modern author, and perhaps assigned to the Danish- 
Saxon period. Still it bears a strong likeness, in the general 
features of its style, to that undoubted relic of the father of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. The exordium of the paraphrase, for 
example, conveys the same thoughts, clothed in nearly the 
same language with the Hymn of Caedmon to the Creation. 

After this exordium, the pride, rebellion, and fall of Satan 

* Vol. I. Dissert. I. Note, p. lxxxvii. 
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with his companions, is related, with an account of the creation 
of the world of man, in order to supply the place of the angelic 
host. This account bears a considerable resemblance to the 
prose narrative of the same events, contained in the Norwegian 
work before mentioned, Kongskuggsja, or the Royal Mirror ; 
thus indicating the identity of the theological ideas prevalent 
among the Northern nations during the middle ages. This 
remark is especially applicable to the speech ascribed to Satan, 
which also bears a strong similitude to the Miltonic strain, as 
will be apparent from the following passage faithfully translated 
by Mr. Conybeare. 

' Is this the hateful place (unlike, indeed, 
Those seats we once in Heaven's high kingdom knew) 
To which the conqueror chains me, never more, — 
Expelled by him, the Almighty One, to gain 
That realm ! How hath he wrong'd us of our right, 
That the dread flame of this infernal gulf 
Pours full upon us, and denies us Heaven ! 
That Heaven, alas ! he destines to receive 
The sons of men : 'tis this that grieves me most, 
That Adam, he the earthborn, should possess 
My glorious seat ; that he should live in joy, 
And we in hell's avenging horrors pine. 
O that my hands were free, that I might hence 
But for a time, but for a winter's day ! 
Then with this host : but that these knotted chains 
Encompass, that these iron bands press on me. 
O ! I am kingdomless ; hell's fetters cling 
Hard on each limb : above, beneath, the flame 
Fierce rages : sight more horrible mine eyes 
Ne'er yet have witness'd. O'er these scorching deeps 
The fire no respite knows : the strong forged chain, 
With ever-biting links, forbids my course.' 

5. The style of King Alfred's metrical version of the poetical 
portions of Boethius de Consolatione Philosophic, is distin- 
guished from that of the Csedmonian school, by its greater 
simplicity of diction and comparative want of poetical phrase- 
ology. It is more properly a paraphrase than a translation. 
The great object of the illustrious scholar in rendering this 
work into his vernacular tongue, was the improvement of 
his people. It was prepared for their instruction, and adapted 
to their capacities. Hence he has sometimes expanded the 
original into inordinate length, and at others entirely omitted 
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whole passages, which he deemed less adapted to his patriotic 
purpose. Still it may be considered as a very interesting 
monument of the language in its purest age, and an object of 
literary curiosity, as the earliest translation extant of an ancient 
classical writer, into any modern European tongue. 

6. The Song of the Traveller, contained in the Exeter 
manuscript, is a poetical narrative of the adventures of a 
wandering Skald, bard, or minstrel, not unlike those related in 
the Icelandic Saga of Gunnlaug. Mr. Conybeare refers its 
original composition to some unknown continental author, 
about the middle of the fifth century, although he supposes it 
may have been wrought into its present shape at some later 
period. It contains a minute and not very poetical account of 
the numerous widely scattered tribes and nations visited by 
the author ; and concludes with a flattering picture of the 
honors heaped upon the votaries of the muse, by the princes 
of the Gothic race, similar to those claimed and received by 
the ancient bards of Greece. 

' So sped the Bard, by kings and heroes sought, 
And wide as o'er the nations still he roved, 

One constant truth his long experience taught, 
Who loves his people is alone beloved. 
Thus north and south where'er they roam, 
The sons of song still find a home, 
Speak unreproved their wants, and raise 
Their grateful lay of thanks and praise. 
For still the Chief, who seeks to grace 
By fairest fame his pride of place, 
Withholds not from the sacred Bard, 
His well-earn'd praise and high reward. 
But free of hand, and large of soul, 
Where'er extends his wide control 

Unnumber'd gifts his princely love proclaim, 
Unnumber'd voices raise to Heaven his princely name.' 

Conybeare, p. 26. 



